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PROTESTANT EFFORTS TOWARD INDUSTRIAL MINISTRY 


According to statistics gathered in 

~ 1945-46 'by Dean Liston Pope of Yale, 
the occupations of 19 per cent of ehuteh 
members are business and professional ; 
20 per cent are white-collar workers; 
17 per cent are farmers; but the largest 
group by far, more than twice that of 
any cther, is the +4 per cent of church 
members who are urban manual workers. 


Yet, as Dr. Victor Obenhaus points 
out in his new book The Responsible 
Christian, “Urban manual workers gen- 
erally do not constitute a vigorous and 
powerful segment of the church popula- 
tion... It is a common scandal in the 
Christian household that the middle-class 
lite of America is not the place in which 
the spiritual growth of the industrial 
worker is nurtured as the great 
frontier of the church a century ago 
was the expanding rura! geographic fron- 
tier, today it lies in the interpretation of 
the Christian faith to the industrial 


” 


man, 


The Worker's Alienation 


Until the rise of the “social gospel” 
near the end of the nineteenth century, 
the churches showed little concern for 
the ill-paid worker upon whom rested 
so much of the burden of the advancing 
industrial revolut‘on. The chasm be- 
tween the church and the worker was 
wide and deep, with church leaders al- 
most universally lacking in understand- 
‘ing of the social torces at the root of 
poverty. 

A minister writing in a_ church 
paper of 1837 speaks of ‘‘contentions 
and animosities’” where “the poor are 
arrayed aga‘nst the rich, the mechanic 
against the merchant, the !aborer with 

his hands against the laborer with his 
_ head.” A labor paper of 1846, viewing 
_ the church as invariabiy on the side of 
capital and ownership, uninterested in 
the physical and economic welfare of 
“the laboring classes,’’ finds it not strange 


‘' the operatives should stay away 


By Clair M. Cook 


from the churches” where the “chief 
seats” are occupied by those who “have 
no sympathy with them, and look upon 
them only as inanimate machines, made 
to subserve their interests.” “The church 
is governed by capital, and all the cler- 
ical sophistry and sectarian logic in 
christendom cannot do away with this 
fact.’’ In all! ages, “the church has sanc- 
tioned oppression, fraud, slavery and 
wreng by fellowshipping with those who 
are engaged in perpetuating these evils, 
because they do not come within the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Church.” 

Pew ownership and pew rental sys- 
tems kept the ill-paid worker out. In 
a word, the workingman could not afford 
religion in the institutional class church. 
What effort there was to reach him was 
by an inherently patronizing arrangement 
of ‘“‘missiens”’ and ‘“‘chapels” designed to 
save his soul, to evangelize from an 
upper-class home base. 

The first official! denominational con- 
cern appears in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in an 1863 report to its Board 
of Missions on ‘“The Church’s Mission 
to the Working-Man.” It contained 
the insight that “it is a fatal error when 
it is supposed that the independent work- 
ingman can be reached by measures spe- 
cially designed for the poor and degrad- 
ed” — that is, the mission chapel ap- 
proach. 


The 20th Century's Concern 

Yet, even after the era of Walter 
Rauschenbusch and Frank Mason North, 
and the realization around the turn of 
the century that perhaps the church’s 
concern might include more than its 
“Spiritual jurisdiction,’ denominational 
concern still put ministry to the worker 


Th’s article by the RLF’s executive 
director was prepared last December as 
a study paper for the Conference on 
Methodism’s Ministry to Industry, held 
in Washington last December. 


in the category of evangelistic missionary 
effort. The first denominational De- 
partment of Church and Labor was that 
of the Presbyterians, with Charles Stelzle 
originally commissioned in 1903 as a 
‘‘seneral missionary’ among the work- 
ingmen.” Stelzle originated noon-hour 
“shop campaigns” within the factory, in- 
volving hundreds of ministers, and organ- 
ized in-plant services reaching as many 
as 100,000 workers in a single Chicago 
campaign of ten days. His work was 
under the Board of Home Missions. 


But there has been in the churches a 
growth since the turn of the century of 
a concern not only for evangelism but 
for the social problems of labor and man- 
agement relations, an effort to bring the 
church’s intluenze to bear on the devel- 
opment of more Christian industrial con- 
ditions. This kind of concern for the 
group, a concern for working conditions, 
hours of work, rates of pay, the issues 
of collective bargaining, has found itself 
structurally under departments which 
may be given the generic name of “‘social 
service.” In scveral instances, these-de- 
partments began as committees or com- 
missions on industrial problems during 
the first decade of the century, following 
the first great period of modern organ- 
ized labor’s growth between 1898 and 
1904. The Federal Council of Churches’ 
Commission cn the Church and Social 
Service, organized at the Council’s for- 
mation in 1908, worked from the start 
in this area. “he work of its Secretary 
of Industrial Relations was the direct 
predecessor of the Department of Church 
and Econemic Life in the National 
Council of Churches. 


Two Approaches 
It would require a long analysis to 
trace in detail these two concerns of the 
church for the worker, one the evan- 
gelistic effort to reach the individual in 
his continuing though lessened estrange- 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Cut Taxes - Now! 


What to do about the recession? 

Embracing as it does unemployment, 
lost production, reduced buying power, 
uncertainties of the future, even reduced 
income for unions and churches, this 
is the question of the hour. Business 
W eek estimates that layoffs are current- 
ly cutting the Steelworkers’ income by 
$625,000 per month in dues, the Auto 
Workers’ by at least $450,000. UAW 
has cut salaries by ten per cent and 
laid off staff people. 

Hardest hit, perhaps, are the more 
than a million workers whose unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits ran out be- 
tween last July 1 and April 1 of this 
year. Benefit exhaustions in Michigan 
are running at about 1,000 every work- 
ing day, mostly men with families. The 
number receiving unemployment com- 
pensation is greater than at any time 
in the system’s history. In Los Angeles, 
a civil service announcement of hospital 
attendant jobs brought more than 800 
applicants; before, there were never 
enough to fill vacancies. As in the 
’30’s, more and more workers are ““down- 
grading themselves” to take any avail- 
able job. 

Giving a spur to those who are in- 
creasingly advocating tax cuts and im- 
mediate forms of relief, including in- 
crease of benefits and duration for un- 
employment compensation, comes the 
Panel IV report of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund Special Studies Series, 
just released. “The Challenge to 
America: Its Economie and Social As- 
pects” deals with both long-range and 
short-range views. The long-range 
goal it sets at a 5 per cent annual-rise 
in gross national product. But for 
now, it lines up on the side of a solid 
tax cut. The need is urgent; the time 
is past for “wait and see.” 
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IS UNEMPLOYMENT A "MOST SALUTARY THING”! 


A Cleveland industrial publisher of 
some 15 publications, Mr. Irving B. 
Hexter, puts out a monthly booklet 
titled “One Publisher’s Viewpoint.” In 
the January issue, according to the Ohio 
CIO News and Views, Mr. Hexter ex- 
pressed himself on the current unem- 
ployment situation in these words: 

“The most salutary thing in our 
city — and probably in yours — is 
to ride by the main office of the Ohio 
State Unemployment Commission and 
see the hundreds of people waiting in 
a never receding line for their unem- 
ployment checks. 

“The employed can’t help think, 
‘there but for the grace of God go I.’ 
And maybe they’ll go back to work 
a little harder, with their eyes on their 
jobs rather than on their watches. 
If that can be accomplished in 
America, we will all be better off for 
the recession.” 

The appalling callousness of such an 
attitude can only leave one shocked and 
almost disbelieving. To call long un- 
employment lines “the most salutary 
thing in our city” is such a reversal of 
values it is hard’ to believe any individual 
could say such a thing. One can not 
but wonder what experiences have so 
embittered an employer as to make him 
lose sight of the human meaning of 
those men in line, in his concern for 
clock-watching. 

Yet he is not entirely alone in giv- 
ing a measure of welcome to this “re- 
cession,” although thosé who saw in its 
coming a balance to inflation have been 
disappointed as the price index continues 
to climb. Months ago — last July 
and August — there were several re- 
ports in business journals and by such 


responsible columnists as Sylvia Porter, — 
that there were those in Washington — 
who believed a ‘‘moderate recession” 
would be a good thing. More recently 
Walter Gutman, the New York World | 
Telegram and Sun financial columnist, | 
stated flatly in an address that the pres- | 
ent economic situation ‘““was manufac- — 
tured. They got it because they wanted — 
it.’ Presumably “they” refers to those — 
who set economic policies for thé gov- — 
ernment, such as the Federal Reserve — 
governors. Mr. Gutman adds: 

“Then they wanted a situation where 
management could combat labor. In 
forthcoming negotiations, management 
will be in a better position to slow down 
labor. It has been a planned recession 
to combat labor leaders like Reuther 
and I think it has been successful in 
putting labor leaders in a position where 
they cannot be so comforable as in a 
boom.” 

Of the results, there can be no 
doubt. Labor leaders certainly are in 
a difficult bargaining position at the mo- 
ment. Mr. Gutman, as a journalist 
working in financial circles profession- 
ally, must have what are to him ade- 
quate reasons tor such statements. If 
he is right, this is one more indication 
that we are entering a period of more 
intensified labor - management conflict 
than we have seen since the mid-’30’s. 

In any case, we are not nearly so far 
aiong as we thought if there are still 
those who want to bring even a little 
ot unemployment and misery to any 
workers in order that employers may 
be advantaged by it. 


Employer Receives Award 


For Labor Relations Work 

St. Peter’s College in Jersey City gave 
its 1958 Rerum Novarum Award to 
Hugh I. Sheridan, president of a New 
York trucking concern, recently. Mr. 
Sheridan has been for the past 26 years 
impartial chairman of the New York 
Trucking Authority, and has ruled on 
more than 1,400 disputes in that time. 

“He has preserved untarnished 
through the years,” said the citation, “a 
shining reputation for fairness and loy- 
alty in dealing with his employees . . . 
has consistenly blazoned new trails in 


the peaceful settlement of industrial con- 


flict.” 

The Rerum Novarum Award of the 
Catholic school takes it name from the 
title of the famous encyclical of Pope 
Leo XIII, issued in 1891 and known 
in English by the title, “On the Condi- 
tion of Labor.” 


In Our Mailbag 


It is most remarkable how you suc- 
ceed in finding and printing most help- 
ful and concise material for us people 
en the front, in RELIGION AND 
LABOUR. This time I refer to Fr. 
Smith, “Are Labor. Schools Passé?” 
February, 1958. This article gives an 
excellent expose of the type of school 
which we need in Japan. Please, help 
the Japan missionary on furlough, Rey. 
L. Keighley, 55 Homewood Drive, 
Toronto 10, to visit one or more of 
these schools before he returns to Japan. 
He is going to do industrial evangelism 
in Japan’s Pittsburgh in North Kyushu. 

Theodor Jaeckel 
Nagamine, Nada-Ku 
Kobe, Japan 
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AN HISTORIAN VIEWS THE RLF IN THE 30'S 


By Robert Moats Miller 


: i a volume published April 19 by the University of North Carolina Press, 
American Protestantism and Social Issues, 


1919-1939, Professor Robert Moats 


Miller devotes a page to the role of the National Religion and Labor Foundation 


during the 1930's. 
lishers. 


His appraisal follows, reprinted by permission of the pub- 
His characterization, it should be borne in mind, relates to policies of an 


earlier era and donot represent the present Religion and Labor Foundation. 


The National Religion and Labor 
- Foundation was an important inter-fa'th 
agency. The Foundation had as its ob- 
jectives the application of Judeo-Chris- 
tian faith to eccnomic life, the increased 
cooperation of labor and the churches, 
the encouragement and support of or- 
ganized and unorganized labor, the pas- 
sage of constructive scc'al legislation, co- 
operation with all democratic movements 
to build an economy of abundance and 
security, and the establishment of an 
_ economic system which would eliminate 

the evils of concentrated wealth and re- 
_ store to the people the riches of the earth 
which “God in His Providence created 
for them.” 


The Foundation sought to achieve 
these objectives through a varied pro- 
gram. Seminars brought the facts of 
economic life to “naive” clergymen. 
Peripatetic speakers and conferences car- 
_ ried the Foundation’s ideals to local com- 
munities. Conditions of work in field 
and factory were investigated, labor and 
management encouraged to mediate their 
differences, and, when necessary, strikers 
were joined on the picket line by Foun- 
dation members and strengthened in their 
protests by Foundation contributions of 
food, clothing, and money. Branches 
were established at grass roots level and 
its representatives lobb‘ed before Con- 
gress and state legislatures for reform 
legislation. From time to time special 
pamphlets on economic matters were is- 
sued and a regular loan library made 
available to Foundation members of the 
latest studies on economic questions. 


In addition, the group published a 
monthly bulletin, Economic Justice, 
which carried much sane support of the 
legitimate demands of labor along with 
considerable. Marxian nonsense. It can- 
not be stressed too strongly that this or- 
ganization was militantly aggressive in 
its determination to aid labor. Certainly 
as long as it stuck to the road of straight 
labor reform and did not wander off 
into the bog of Marxian theory, it was 
a useful instrument for bringing organ- 
ized ~-ligion and labor closer together. 


Evanston Speaks 


Because work is a divine ordinance 
for human life, there is an obligation 
upon society to provide all its mem- 
bers with ovportunity to work. Un- 
employment is not only a problem for 
economists but for all Christian people; 
the Christian view of the nature of 
work lays upon the laity the duty of 
promoting measures which will en- 
sure the opportunity of all those who 
wish to work to secure employment 

.. Labor unions, farmers’ groups, pro- 
fessional associations, and the like can 
be organs through which a Christian 
layman may serve God’s purpose as 
truly as he serves it in what is con- 
ventionally recognized as “church 
work.” 

— World Council of Churches 
Second Assembly Report 


(Evanston, 1954) 


Seminary Conference 


May 7-8 Called Off 


Reluctantly, we have had to inform 
our printer to “kill” a story already 
set in type which detailed plans and pro- 
gram for a regional conference of Sem- 
inary students on May 7-8 at Cleve- 
land. Lack of registrations from the 
fourteen seminaries invited to send dele- 


gates has forced cancellation. ‘This does 
not mean lack of interest, which has 


been abundantly evident in telephone 
conversations with most of the deans 
and presidents of these schools. But 
the approach of the close of the academic 
year within two weeks, in some cases, 
has thrown too heavy a load on students 
to allow them to leave their campuses. 

The Seminary Conference, for which 
excellent support had been secured from 
Ohio state labor organ‘zations and sev- 
eral labor councils in the state, was to 
have included observation of the Ohio 
AFL-CIO merger convention, including 
an address by Walter Reuther, a dinner, 
and a luncheon, both with outstanding 
speakers. Such a conference was author- 
ized by the Executive Board at its 
March 25 meeting. 

While plans are still entirely tenta- 
tive, it is hoped that the impetus for 
this occasion can be used to draw such 
a Conference together in the fall, when 
another important labor convention is 
scheduled for Cleveland. 


a 
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Church Groups Blast 
""Right-To-Work"’ 
Pronouncements on the so-called 


laws being proposed in 
several states, and now in force in 
eighteen, continue to emanate from 
church sources. Among them are a ma- 
jor denomination, a state council of 
churches, and the six Roman Catholic 
bishops of Ohio, all in recent weeks. 


“right-to-work”’ 


Latest of the pronouncements, whose 
text has not yet arrived in the RLF 
office, was made after careful consid- 
eration by an April meeting of the 
Methodist General Board of Soc‘al and 
Econemic Relations. As reported in 
the press, the statement generally takes 
the view expressed by the National 
Council of Churches Division of Life 
and Work last year, that whether or 
not there shall be a union shop should 
be dependent upon collective bargaining 
and neither compelled nor forbidden 
by law. 


The same view, that the collective 
bargaining procedures should be allowed 


free operation in this matter, was ex- 
pressed in two Ohio statements. Cur- 
rently a drive is being pushed by ‘“‘Ohio- 
ans for the Right to Work,” with 


Chamber of Commerce backing, to se- 
cure some 354,000 signatures through- 
out the state to an init/ative petition. If 
successful, the matter will come before 
the voters as a constitutional amendment 
in the November elections. 


“We believe it unwise,” said the six 
Roman Catholic bishops of Ohio, “‘to 


encourage State intervention in this mat- 


ter, whether it be in favor of ‘right-to- 
work’ laws or against them... We are 
convinced that a ‘right-to-work’ amend- 


ment would not solve our problems, 
but might lead to a more intensified 
Struseless . 72" 


The Ohio Council of Churches at a 
meeting of its General Assembly on 
April 14 passed a resolution presented 
by its Public Affairs Committee, which 
pointed out that the proposal ‘‘would 
not provide work for any unemployed, 
and ... would deny the freedom of la- 
bor union and employers to choose the 
form of union security known as the 
union shop . . . A truthful descriptive 
title would be ‘compulsory open shop,’ 
not ‘right to work’.” It endorsed the 
National Council position, and urged 
citizens “to reject legal proposals which 
will make either the open or union shop 
compulsory.” 
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The Canadian Corner 


COMMISSION DISCUSES R.-L.F. FUTURE 


The Commission of Study appointed 
at the Annual- Provincial R.-L.F. Con- 
vention in Hamilton on January 20 held 
its first meeting in Toronto on March 
22 to consider the function and policy 
of the Foundation in the light of chang- 
ing conditions. Members include lead- 
ers in religion, in labour, and in student 
life representing Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish backgrounds. 

Rev. E. Harold Toye, executive sec- 
retary, urged upon the group for first 
consideration an examination of the 
question whether an organization such 
as the R.-L.F. is essential to successful 
communication of the Judeo-Christian 
religion to industrial society today. He 
spoke of the challenge presented by 
modern industry’s rapid expansion, ac- 
companied by a deluge of clever adver- 
tising, neglect of ethical values, and in- 
creasing monopoly control. New tech- 
niques may be required for effective re- 
ligious influence, together with a cru- 
sading spirit, devotion, and the courage 
demanded of pioneers. 

Possibly, Mr. Toye suggested, the 
R.-L.F. has lacked conviction concern- 
ing the needs to be met and the strat- 
egy to be followed. Can the situation 
be met by increased activity of ecclesi- 
astical boards? Or is there required an 
organization free to do and say some 
things which the Churches cannot be ex- 
pected to do and say? Do we need an 
inter-denominational, inter-faith instru- 
ment through which relig‘on and labour 
can join forces in promoting and support- 
ing causes which are of mutual concern? 
Only if this basic decision is in the 
affirmative can there be real conviction 
and concern in the defin‘tion of aims and 
policy for the Foundation. 

A frank discussion brought forth free 
expressions from each member in an- 
swer to these questions. Some such in- 
strument as the Religion-Labour Foun- 
dation, the group concluded, is essential. 
Such an organization would require a 
minimum budget of at least $10,000 and 
an adequate full-time leadership, backed 
by members ready to give a high order 
of precedence to the cause. 

The Study Commission will continue 
to hold meetings, and will report back 
to the next Convention. 


R.-L.F. In St. Catherines 
At a public meeting on Friday eve- 
ning, April 18, Rev. Kenneth 1. Cleator 
presented to a St. Catherines group the 
outline of aims and program of the R.-L. 


F. with a view toward organization of a 
continuing St. Catherines unit. Mr. 
Cleator is minister of the Welland Ave- 
nue United Church in St. Catherines. 

Mr. John Ideson, president of the St. 
Catharines Labour Council, gave an ad- 
dress on Walter Reuther’s profit-sharing 
plan at the same meeting. i 

Considerable interest is being shown 
in formation of a local Fellowship. We 
extend to our friends in St. Catherines 
our very best wishes for success. 


‘The Church Believes In Unions’ 


| Under the above title, the United 
Auto Workers’ education department 
has issued an attractive two-color il- 
lustrated leaflet consisting entirely of 
quotations from various official de- 
nominational pronouncements concern- 
ing labor. Groups included are Catho- 
lic, Lutheran, Methodist, Baptist, 
Southern Baptist, Presbyterian, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, and Congregational 
Christian, together with the National 
Council of Churches and the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. 
Copies may be obtained from the UAW 
(Publication No. 346), Solidarity 
House, Detroit, or from the Religion 
and Labor Foundation. 


NCC Church-Industry 
Consultation Held 
In Columbus April 23-26 


About seventy persens gathered at the 
Seneca Hcetel in Celumbus for a little 
publicized but highly important con- 
sultation of Protestant thought on “The 
Min‘stry of the Church to Labor and 
Management” on April 23-26. 

Under leadership of Rev. Cameron 
P. Hall of the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of the Church 
and Econemic Life, the persons invited 
included mostly churchmen _ together 
with a few laymen from labor and man- 
agement, all of them with special inter- 
est and responsibilities in this field of 
concern. Among them were four or 
five of the so-called “industrial chap- 
lains” actively working in that field, as 
well as those engaged in other branches 
of clergy-labor-management relations. 

Co-chairmen for the Consultation 
were Rev. Emerson W. Smith, Metho- 
dist Chaplain of Industrial Relat’ons in 
New England and newly-appointed as- 
sociate secretary of the Methodist Gen- 
eral Board of Social and Economic Re- 
lations, and Dean Marshal L. Scott of 
the Presbyterian Institute of Industrial 
Relations. Both are members of the 
RLF executive board. 


Other participants from the RLF 


German Church Studies 
Industrial Society 


Under the direction of Pastor Horst 
Symanowski, the Evangelical Church in 
Germany has conducted two seminars on 
the Church and Industrial Society. Lec- 
turers include university professors, 
members of the faculty of the Evangeli- 
cal Academies, theologians, social scien- 
tists, and lay spokesmen from labor 
and management. 

The third of these seminars begins 
November 1, 1958 and runs until the 
middle of April, 1959. The cost of 
the seminar is $260 for meals and hous- 
ing, plus ecne-half of the participant’s 
earnings during his two months of fac- 
tory work. . 

The Reverend Robert B. Starbuck, | 
a minister of the United Church of 
Christ serving as a fraternal worker 
with the project, reports that the sem- 
inar would welcome one or two Amer- 
ican theological students or ministers 
having a solid grasp of the German lan- 
guage. 

Persons interested should write to 
Mr. Starbuck at General Mudra Strasse 
1-3, Ma‘nz-Kastel, Germany. 

— Christian Community 


ne eS eS eee 


—— 


A CHICAGO JANITORS’ UNION 
recently picketed an apartment build- 
ing owned by a widow because her 
28-year-old son carried out the gar- 
bage without being a union member, 
reports the Dayton Labor Union 
Newspaper. Of the demand that the 
son take out a janitor’s helper card, a 
union officer said, “We're picketing 
to retain our self-respect.” 


THE OHIO ACADEMY OF HISs- 
TORY at a recent session heard a 
paper by Dr. Clair M. Cook, RLF 
executive director, on “Protestantism 
and the American Labor Movement, 
1827-1850,” exploring the causes of 
worker-church alienation in that 
period, 


board included Rey. G. Paul Musselman 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church De- 
partment of Christian Social Relations; 
cur co-chairman, John G. Ramsay; and 
Charles C. Webber, AFL-CIO Repre- 
sentative for Religious Relations. Both 
of the latter were members of a panel 
chaired by Dr. Clair M. Cook, who also 
presented a paper, on “Community 
Techniques by Non-Church Organiza- 
tions.” Dr. Cook was a member of the 
planning committee, which will also fol- 
low through with preparation of ma- 


terial growing out of the constitution. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ment from the church, the other the ef- 
port to deal in broader terms not so 
much individually as collectively with 
the industrial scene and its social prob- 
lems of organized relationships. The 
-yarious experimental efforts of the 
churches today to develop an industrial 
ministry are oriented in some cases to- 
ward the one, in some toward the other. 
It is probable that some of the confusion 
-and uncertainty surrounding the entire 
field of the church’s industrial ministry 
is caused by the lumping of both to- 
gether, blurring the two purposes, trying 
to develop program without a clear view 
of the desired end. Ideally, of course, 
the church’s ministry must be inclusive, 
a concern for the individual worker at 
his task as a vital aspect of the whole 
_ person, and a concern for the corporate 
social setting of industrial life. 

Within single denominations such as 
the Methodist Church there are persons 

at work whose ministry to industry lies 

in both these directions. As “‘pastor- 
counsellor” for the Reynolds Tobacco 

Company in~ Winston-Salem, North 

Carolina, the Rev. Clifford Peace is 
one of the most outstandingly success- 
_ ful among the industrial chaplains. He 

has steered without deviation in the 

direction of a personalized ministry to 
_ individuals in the industrial setting, and 
has studiously avo'ded by choice any 
entanglement in the problems of indus- 
trial relations as usually understood. 

The Rev. Emerson W. Smith, however, 
as Chaplain of Industrial Relations for 
the Boston Area, is performing an 
equally successful ministry in the oppo- 
site direction. His ccunsell'ng with in- 
dividuals when it occurs is in the realm 
of applying Christian principles to action 
not in relation to personal problems but 

in relation to group tensions. Such a 

ministry deals with the individual pri- 

marily as a member of the group, affected 
_ by group decisions made for many by 
the actions of those delegated whether 
by labor or management to do so. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the work of Mr. Peace with the 
_ 12,000 employees of Reynolds does not 
follow the traditional evangelist’c tech- 
_ niques of those who, in a common phrase, 
wish to “bring the worker to Christ,” 
but is pioneering industrially in the still 
_ young field of personal counselling, a 
field which the church entered only a 
generation ago. To do so requires no 
less specialized knowledge and experi- 
ence than that possessed by the indus- 
trial relations expert, yet. for neither are 
the requirements met by general train- 
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ing and experience in the traditional min- 
istry. Both have proven highly effective, 
but they can not be compared with one 
another. Both are tools, both are in- 
dustrial ministry, but the similarity is 
scarcely greater than the drawing pen 
and the hammer, both tools in construc- 
tion of a church. 
"Factory Chaplains" 

The interest in and publicity about 
the so-called industrial chaplains — min- 
isters hired by a company for full-time 
work among its personnel — has been 
all out of proportion to the numbers 
involved and the significance of the de- 
velopment. The total number of such 
full-time factory chaplains at present is 
not more than ten, with four of them 
employed by one company, the R. G. 
LeTourneau Company, which hired the 
first such chaplain in 1946. Others are 
at Mid-Continent Petroleum Co., Tul- 
sa; Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, North Caro- 
lina; Lone Star Steel Co., and Dearborn 
Stove Co., Dallas as well as Revnolds 
Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. Recently one North Caro- 
Iina minister has left the pulpit for a 
full-time chaplaincy to several furniture 
factories on a retainer fee basis. 

In addition there are perhaps eight 
or ten more instances of part-time 
service by a local min‘ster, usually one 
day a week, as chaplain in a plant. An 
unpublished study made last year listed 
twenty-five present industrial chaplains, 
plus six “retired” (cases where the pro- 
gram has been abandoned), and one 
scheduled to begin operations. But 
the list included every part and full-time 
work that could be discovered, and also 
bere the names of several, such as Rey. 
Emerson Smith, whese work is not prop- 
erly in the category usually known as 
“industrial chaplain.”’ Incidentally, in 
only one instance known to the writer 
is such a chaplaincy operating in a union- 
ized company. 

The National Association of Evan- 
gelicals has had a Chaplaincy Commis- 
sion interested in promoting the idea, 
which seems to have a special appeal for 
those of the fundamentalist outlook. The 
attitude of perhaps a majority of the 
present chaplains is summarized in the 
words of one of the LeTourneau minis- 
ters, a Southern Baptist, who wrote in 
response to a questionnaire: 

“Our primary interest is to pro- 
claim the love, righteousness and 
justice of God and to show men 
how that faith in Christ as personal 
Saviour and real Christian living is 
practical and wonderful. Basically, 
the problems and needs of most of 


UL 


the men are spiritual needs and 

Christ is able to meet them. Phy- 

sical, material and financial needs 

are easier met with Christ as a 

Saviour and friend.” 

Among the denominational afhliations 
of chaplains are two from the Assem- 
blies of God, two Southern Baptist, one 
Bible Church, one Moravian, one Mis- 
souri Synod Lutheran, as well as one 
Congregational, Presbyterians and Meth- 
odists. 

Other In-Plant Industrial Ministry 

This, then, is one type of ministry to 
the worker — the service of a minister 
employed on the payroll of a corporation. 
There are two other types of in-plant 
ministry, distinguishable by the fact that 
the ministry is not paid for by the cor- 
poration. In a number of cases, a lay 
minister employed in secular work by 
the company voluntarily conducts infor- 
mal worship services. In one case, such 
an employee is free to perform as chap- 
lain and counsellor at any time with 
“lost time” paid for by his union — the 
only union-paid chaplain of the sort, 
we know about. 

Then there are instances, the best 
known of which is that conducted for 
the past fifteen years within the Synod 
of New Jersey, with initiative from the 
church side for in-plant worship sery- 
ices and some counselling. Inaugurated 
in 1942 by Rev. Anthony Monteiro as 
a war-time service for workers on a 
seven-day-a-week job, Dr. Edward A. 
Morris said of it in 1956: 

“The history of the movement 
has not been encouraging. There 
are approximately 1500 manufactur- 
ing establishments in New Jersey 
employing over 100, and about 
1100 more employing between 50 
and 99, or a total of about 
2600 manufacturing establishments. 
Looking at it factually and realis- 
tically, three chaplains and eight 
preaching points out of 2600 possi- 
bilities after 14 years’ cultivation 
does not look as if we have made 
much progress in this particular di- 
rection.” 

Dr. Morr's, then Associate Executive 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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“Some people think they’re 
big shots because they’re ak 
ways exploding.” 


. Christian Council for Social Action em- 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

of the Synod of New Jersey, concludes 
that churches in industrial areas should 
consider industrial establishments as part 
of their parishes, but that the worker’s 
personal relationship to his church 
should be based in his home. “Labor 
strongly resents being singled out as 
a special problem group in our society 
requiring special treatment by the 
Church. They are persons, the same as 
any other kind of persons with the same 
basic spiritual needs. Get men together 
in the name of practical Christianity, 
not in the name of industry, management 
and labor.” 


We are leaving aside here the many 
insances of in-plant worship services and 
prayer meetings which do not involve 
the church’s direct ministry. They are 
most often outgrowths of a particular 
worker’s concern, or sometimes manage- 
ment planned. But as a lay activity of 
a spontaneous nature, they are not read- 
ily subject to planning cr control of an 
outside rel'gious body. However, it may 
well be that the church should explore 
the values or disvalues of in-plant serv- 
ices of this sort, whether they are gen- 
uinely helpful or lacking in worship qual- 
ities, and either encourage or discourage 
laymen to work along these lines. 


Institute Of Industrial Relations 

A venture of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. which has proven its val- 
idity is its unique Institute of Industrial 
Relations, which operates under the De- 
partment of City and Industry within 
the Board of National Missions. A lin- 
eal descendant, so to speak, of the work 
of Charles Stelzle, its original base was 
New York’s Labor Temple, founded by 
Stelzle. 

The General Assembly of 1944 
adopted a statement on ‘The Church 
and Industrial Relations” which “recog- 
nized that if it was to minister effectively 
in the city it must understand the back- 
ground and problems of the wage earn- 


ers, many of whom belonged to trade 
unions.” The Institute began classes in 
February, 1945 under Rev. Marshal J. 


Scott w ho has been its dean ever since. 
In June, 1952 the Institute was moved 
to McCormick Theological Seminary in 
Chicago. 

The purpese here has been neither 
directly evangelistic nor of a social ac- 
tion nature, but rather an educational 
project to prepare church leaders to deal 
with the worker and his problems at the 
local level. “It is not the purpose of 
the institute to make labor relations ex- 
perts of the ministers; rather it is to 


make better ministers for industrial and 
urban America.’ In seminar groups of 
no more than twenty-five at a time, In- 
stitute students spend three weeks in in- 
tensive study, making visits to factories, 
management offices, union halls, city 
neighborhoods and institutions, commu- 
nity agencies, and city churches. Special 
lectures are given by union, management, 
and university experts. 

A similar pattern prevails in he sum- 
mer “Ministers-In-Industry” project of 
the institute, begun in 1950. Theolog- 
ical students in this program are em- 
ployed as “laborers, incognito, in facto- 
ries and mills,” in order to gan intimate 
understanding of the worker based on 
experience. The evenings, as in the 
three-week seminars for ministers from 
the parish, are filled with discussion and 
seminar study, while weekends include 
study of city churches in industrial neigh- 
borhoods. A program patterned after 
Dr. Scott’s has operated at Boston Uni- 
versity under Emerson Smith’s leadership 
since 1954, with the exception of this 
past summer. Neither group will hold 
sessions in 1958 because of unavailability 
of summer jobs. 

The American Lutheran Church 

In 1955 the American Lutheran 
Church through its Board of Christian 
Social Action created the office of Direc- 
tor of the Department of Church and 
Economic Life, the only denomination at 
present employing a full-time specialist 
dealing on a church-wide basis with in- 
dustrial and economic problems only. 
From 1947 to 1953 the Congregational- 


Reprints Popular 


Many orders have been pouring into 
the RLF office for reprint copies of 
an article by Dr, Clair M. Cook, ex- 
ecutive director, which appeared in the 
January 1 issue of the Christian Cen- 
tury, under the title “The Compulsory 
Open Shop.” To date more than 10,- 
000 copies have been distributed in lots 
of one (many college debaters have 
requested it) to several hundred. 

An earlier article on the same topic, 
“Those ‘Right- to-Work’ Laws,” ap- 
pearing in the May 4, 1955, Christian 
Century, still receives many requests 
and has required a recent new printing. 
A letter from Kansas accompanying 
an order for 100 of each says, “These 
are two of the best pieces of literature 
I have seen on Right to Work.” 

Prices of these reprints are ten 
cents per single copy, $2.50 per hun- 
dred. Also available are the 32-page 
pamphlet, “The Impact of Automa- 
tion,” with addresses of James B. Carey 
and Margaret Mead, at 25c each, and 
Dr. Cook’s 82-page handbook, “The 
at 35c each. 


Modern Samaritan,” 


ployed an Industrial Relations Secretary, 
Rev. Francis W. McPeek, in much the - 


same capacity, but has not done so in 
the past four years. 
The American Lutheran work is 


headed by Rev. Theodore Pretzlaff of ; 
He describes the 
ma‘n function of the director as “to gain 


Dearborn, Michigan. 


new insights into the prob'ems and needs 
of the industrial community, and to 
share this understanding with the mem- 
bership of the church, through church 
periodicals, pastoral conferences and sem- 
inary courses; and to communicate to 
both management and labor the concern 
of the church in these areas.” 

Like Dr. Scott’s work, this is an edu- 
cational undertaking, but one which is. 
an even breader commiss‘on than that of 
training church leadership. Up to the 
present, Dr. Pretzlaff has been concen- 
trating on research in economic life and 


communicating h’s findings to the church — 


rather than on developing any program- 
matic structures. The American Luth- 
eran church, he and his board believe, is. 
in particular need of this kind of indus- 
trial interpretation because of its heavy 
rural membersh'p, now shifting toward 
the urban. 


Detroit Industrial Mission 

One of the new developments in 
church concern for industrial problems,. 
inaugurated in the fall of 1956, is the 
Episcopalian project known as the De- 
troit Industrial Mission, whose executive 
director is the Rev. Hugh C. White, Jr. 
He has recently been joined by the Rev. 
Scott Paradise as associate director. Mr. 
Paradise was for three years associated 
with the noted English experiment head- 
ed by Canon E, R. Wickham, the Shef- 
field Industrial Mission. While the 
project is nct following the Sheffield pat- 
tern, it will doubtless profit by Mr. 
Paradise’ experience. 

This work is based in four parishes, 
one of which is a Negro parish with 
seventy per cent wage workers, another 
containing many middle management 
and top executives of the auto compa- 
nies. Its orientat'on, although still not 
entirely formulated, is about the problem 
of making work life meaningful from a 
religious standpoint. It “hopes to bring 
men a better understanding and the abil- 
ity to analyze the meaning of their work. 


It intends to bring recognition of the 


vital place of religion in their daily lives, 


and to add in some measure to the dig- 


nity of man as he performs his tasks in: 
an industrial society.’ 

This emphas’s on the Christian and 
his daily work, which includes preaching 
once a month in each of the four par- 
ishes, includes visits to parish members 


‘in their work place, a sort of pastoral 
‘calling in shop and office; luncheon 


groups, discussion meetings, conferences 
involving management or worker church- 
‘men. Along with the informally organ- 
‘ized program: is an attempt by the staff 
to grapple with the problems of the 


cchurch’s relationship to work and to 
workers, and to develop philosophy and 


‘approaches to serve the church as a 


whole. 


Chaplain Of Industrial Relations 
Following a year of study and the 


adoption of the committee’s recommenda- 
‘tions by the four annual conferences of 


the Boston Area, a cooperative area-wide 


“Methodist work was established in 1951, 


annually. 


November 1, 


> 


- speaking: 


in that office ever since. 


‘supported by a “per capita” assessment 
originally set at five cents per member 
Rey. Emerson Smith became 
“Chaplain of Industrial Relations” on 
1951, and has continued 
* 

The functions of such a ministry as 
outlined by the original study committee 
included “Sunday pulpit and weekday 
engagements in Methodist 
Councils of Churches, and 


Churches, 


ministerial associations upon the Protest- 


ant stake and’ interest in our industrial 
economy”; “regular news letters to the 


entire ministry of the Boston Area on 


ing 


significant and relevant industrial news 
including up-to-date recommended read- 
in the field”; “cooperation with 
Methedist churches at their request 


where industrial tensions present prob- 


the community”; 


lems to the church and religious life of 
“meet, develop con- 
tacts, and speak to trade asscciations, 
management groups, service clubs and 


labor un’on locals, informing them of 


_ demecratic economy.” 


the Methodist interest and viewpoint in 
establishing and maintaining a Christian, 
These points have 
all been put into effect, with a decided 
impact and with very real accomplish- 
ment throughout the Boston Area. One 
other point of the recommendations has 
not been carried out, unless the summer 
“ministers-in-industry” project at Boston 
University be counted in the category 
mentioned: “Establishment of Protest- 
ant Labor Schools . . . to present the 
Protestant interpretation and ideal on 
labor and management issues . . .” 


In general, this may be called an edu- 
cational approach, as are the Presby- 


* Since the writing of this paper, Mr. 
Smith has become associate secretary of 
the Methodist Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations. The New England 
project is expected to continue under 
other leadership. 
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terian and Lutheran works described. 
But it differs significantly in that the 
Chaplain of Industrial Relations has 
from time to time become personally in- 
volved in work directly with labor unions 
and management in a ministry of recon- 
ciliation during times of industrial dis- 
pute. He has performed a particularly 
effective work of interpretation to a lim- 
ited yet fairly large area of the church, 
giving objective information and becom- 
ing competent as a specialist in matters 
of labor-management relations. No oth- 
er ministry inaugurated by any of the 
churches, so far as can be determined, 
has developed the kind of professional 
knowledge and skill in this technical 
area which Mr. Sm‘th employs. 
Church-Labor-Management 
Conferences 

One of the helpful techniques which 
has been increasingly employed by sev- 
eral denominations and by councils of 
churches is the conference which brings 
together under church auspices both la- 
bor and management representatives to 
discuss the problems of their relation- 
ships and inform churchmen. These have 
been sponsored ‘by such groups as the 
Christian Life Commission of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, which held its 
first denominationally-sponsored confer- 
ence in this area last August at Ridge- 
crest, North Carolina; the Social Action 
department of the United Lutheran 
Board of Social Missions, which for sev- 
eral years has sponsored Schoo!s of Com- 
munity Relations dealing primarily with 
labor-management relations; the Meth- 
odist Board of Social and Economic Re- 
latiens, which has had notable confer- 
ences at Athens, ennessee and at De- 
troit, the latter in cooperation with the 
Detroit Conference Board of Christian 
Sccial Relations; and the Southern Cal- 
iforn:a-Arizona Council of Churches De- 
partment of the Church and Economic 
Life, which last November held a two 
day conference at Napa, California, at- 
tended by about 100 people. 

The Board of Social Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church, whose director 
is Rev. Harold Letts, has developed this 
approach more thoroughly on a denom- 
ination-wide basis than any other group, 
encouraging “Schools of Community Re- 
lations” which “strive to make clear to 
men in labor and management and to 
the whole church the relevance and 
meaning of Christian truth as it applies 
to economic life and industrial relations,” 
Says a mimeographed ‘development 
guide” outlining standardized proced- 
ures: “Men should be trained to take 
a responsible and active part in the 


economic organization to which they 


belong.” 


These U.L.C.A. schools, organized at 
the synod or conference level by a com- 
mittee of pastors and laymen, operate — 
“on about the same educational level as 
the leadership training schools of the 
Parish and Church School Board. 
Schools running two hours a night, one 
night a week for six to ten weeks have 
been successfully conducted It is 
well to award certificates at the end of 
the school to those who have met at- 
tendance requirements.” “The Board of 
Social Missions has helped to subsidize 
such schools, matching funds from the 
sponsor group up to $100 “in cases 
where prior consultation is made.” 

Conclusion 

Mention might be made of some other 
work in this general area, such as the 
chaplaincy of the late Dr. Roy Mills of 
Des Moines to the city’s central labor 
union, a work which has resulted in vari- 
ous local unions of the area enlisting 
chaplains from among the clergy along 
similar lines. Here, however, initiative 
must come from the union organiza- 
tions; the program is not one which 
the church can itself promote directly 
as a part of its own development. “The 
AFL-CIO maintains a Representative 
for Religious Relations, Rev. Charles C 
Webber, a Methodist minister who has 
devoted the last twenty years to full-time 
union work. The Religion and Labor 
Foundation, an independent membership 
organization working with Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish labor and church 
leaders, promotes an educational pro- 
gram through local Religion and Labor 
chapters and work with seminary stu- 
dents. 

Put for the most part, the description 
given points the direction in which de- 
nominational efforts by churchmen have 
been moving. Perhaps the outlook 
three-fold in possible approaches rather 
than dual, as earlier indicated — with 
the educational, opinion-moulding gen- 
eration of understanding of labor-man- 
agement and economic problems as a 
third possibility along with the evangel- 
istic and the direct social-action ap- 
proaches. At least these three directions 
of past and current efforts are fairly 
clearly discernible. Each is an effort 
to bring Christian concern to bear upon 
the industrial area of life, with a min- 
istry to the peculiar and changing needs 
of today’s society. And while there may 
be, difierences of opinion as to the most 
a and most desirable means for 
ac ieving it, there can hardly be less than 
Mpenimous agreement on the basic fact 
ghat the church does have a ministry to 
our industrial society, and that it must 
move forward with imagination, bold- 
ness, and vitality to achieve its mission. 
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Odds and Ends 


MORAL AND ETHICAL 
STANDARDS IN LABOR AND 
MANAGEMENT” is the title of an 
eight-page April leaflet of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers, 2 E. 
48th St., New York 17. It sets forth 
NAM general beliefs in a series of 
short paragraphs, followed by a two- 
page summary of official employer- 
employee relations positions, and con- 
cludes with very brief summaries of 
the six AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Codes. 


A COMPLETE INDEX OF THE 
DEAD SEA SCROLLS has been 
made by the IBM 705 electronic 
computer in a manner similar to that 
used to compile the concordance for 
the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. In preparation for the task, 
the 30,000 words of the scrolls were 
placed on IBM cards by Rev. Roberto 
Busa and an IBM engineer in Italy, 
shipped to New York and converted 
to magnetic tape, then printed in al- 
phabetical lists in Hebrew. Study of 
the texts by translators, who need to 
know the various contexts of word 
use in the documents, will be greatly 
speeded by this application of “auto- 
mation” — up to 90 per cent of the 
translator’s time, according to Dr. 
James Muilenberg of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 


MARCH UNEM PLOY MENT 
reached a 17-year high of 5,198,000. 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, this 
amounted to 7 per cent of the work 
force. 

THE SUMMER MINISTERS-IN- 
INDUSTRY PROGRAMS of both 
the Presbyterian Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations in Chicago and of Bos- 
ton University are casualties of the 
current unemployment situation. Dean 
Marshal L. Scott and Rey Emerson 
W. Smith, directors of the respective 
programs, have announced cancella- 
tion due to the difficulties in finding 
summer jobs for students. This is 


the first lapse in the Presbyterian 
pregram since its inauguration in 
1950. 


A 1939 SALARY OF $3,000 for a 
married worker with two children 
requres $6,457 today, according to 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Part of the difference is in 


$722 in income and secial security 
taxes, as compared with $30 on the 
1939 amount, while inflation takes 
$2,765. 
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Commttee for Economic Development, 
ANTI - RECESSION POLICY FOR 
1958. CED, 711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
22, 32 "pp. 

This March publication finds that “a 
cumulative spiral is not in process,” but 
believes “we must also reckon with the 
possibility that we are in the early stage 
of a more serious decline.” __ 

For the present, the CED advocates 
primary reliance on monetary policy, es- 
pecially through Federal Reserve action; 
federal deficit spending rather than cur- 
tailment; raising and lengthening unem- 
ployment compensation benefits; and 
preparing now for stronger action if 
needed. If the recession grows more 
severe than in 1949 and 1954, accelera- 
tion of government expenditures that 
can be effective within a year, and most 
particularly a “large temporary tax cut” 
— of about $7% billion — in personal 
income tax, or about 20 per cent. 

The voice of the influential CED is 
thus on the side of Senator Douglas 
and others who are calling for personal 
income tax reduction on a temporary 
basis to get the prosperity pump flowing 
fully again. 


United Steelworkers of America, WORK 
FOR RIGHTS. USA, 1500 Common- 
wealth Bldg., Pittsburgh. 108 pp. 
This well-printed paper bound volume 

is the most comprehensive treatment we 

have seen on “right-to-work” laws. Be- 
ginning with a chapter on the historic 
background for such restraints, discus- 
sion continues with consideration of 

union security and its meanings and im- 

plications, case studies of its operation, 

a brief chapter on econom‘c argument 

(which we consider comparatively 

weak), fifteen pages on “The Ethical 

and Moral Arguments,” favorable quo- 
tations from citizens and newspapers, 
and a chapter on “Facts vs. Fiction” re- 
futing many of the proponents’ state- 
ments. Anyone seriously interested in 
labor’s viewpoint can gain it most ade- 
quately in detail here. 

x eR ® 


United States Steel Corporation, STEEL 
AND INFLATION: FACTS YS. FIC- 
TION. Public Relations Dept., U.S. 
Steel Corp., 71 Broadway, N.Y. 6. 
296 pp. 

This big, handsome, well - illustrated 
volume is the reply of “big steel” to the 
two brochures of the United Steelwork- 
ers issued last year. Except for the first 
75 pages, chapters by company officers on 
various aspects of the business, the eco- 
nomic argument is presented by Jules 
Backman, New York University eco- 


nomics professor. A letter of transmittal — 
from him is reproduced, stating that he 
has examined the Steelworker documents — 
and “attached are my findings.” The 

analysis deals with “Steel Prices, Profits, — 
Productivity and Wages” and “Admin-— 
istered Prices” in about a hundred pages 

each, replete with charts and_ tables. 

The total picture, of course, is entirely 

favorable to the company and at many 

points a categorical denial of the valid- 

ity of the union’s analysis. The “Ad- 

ministered Prices” section does not deny 

their existence but attempts-to justify 

them. + 
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Conference on Economic Progress, 
WAGES AND THE PUBLIC INTER- 
EST. CEP, 1001 Connecticut Ave. 
N.W., Washington 6. 64 pp., 50c. 
Contents may best be indicated by 

reporting titles of a few of the thirteen 

brief chapters: ‘“The Consumption Lag 

Is Basic,” ““Wage Lag Underlies Con- 

sumption Lag,” “Wages Have Lagged 

Behind Profits,’ “Wage Progress for 

the Farmer,” ‘Wages Have Trailed 

Prices,” and so on. ‘Thirty-five pages 

are occupied with readable, often illus- 

trated, charts and statistical presenta- 
tions, with the text concisely presented, 

somewhat of a capsule argument from a 

pro-labor viewpoint. Members of the 

Conference on Economic Progress in- 

clude Thurman Arnold, Leon Keyser- 

ling, Murray D. Lincoln, William H. 

Davis and others along with such labor 

leaders as A. J. Hayes, O. A. Knight, 

Walter P. Reuther, and James G. Pat- 

ton of the Farmers Union. 


“It's a darned shame the way 


our business has been picking 
up so much lately!” sah 


